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cieties.1 The rituals may be sacred, as they generally were in premodern
societies, or secular, as they are or tend to be in contemporary Western
societies. Where it is believed that the wind and the waves are ruled by
gods, the auspicious launching of a new boat demands the following of
rites that satisfy the gods, who otherwise will not watch over the boat
and may even destroy it in anger. Many such rites have persisted into
the present and are adhered to, in simplified form perhaps, as a matter of
custom and with little regard for their formerly sacred implications. The
new ship is launched with a little ceremony; but the modern shipbuilder
trusts his designers, technicians, and fabricators, rather than the power
of the ship-launching rites, to give him a seaworthy ship.

Most of the rituals to which modern men adhere are of a secular order.
As was mentioned earlier, there is a vast amount of paper work in most
modern organizations, particularly in governmental bureaus and in mili-
tary organizations. This paper work is supposed to facilitate the opera-
tion of the organization, and some of it no doubt is essential to such ends
as the construction of roads and the winning of battles. Much of it,
however, has no other function than to satisfy beliefs that have grown
up over a period of time regarding what is the right and proper procedure
(such, for example, as that all correspondence must be cleared and coun-
tersigned by the responsible head of the bureau or agency). In business
the procedures by which profits and losses are calculated are distinctly
ritualistic; the accountant proceeds on the basis of a variety of unveri-
fiable beliefs (such, for example, as that 5 per cent per year represents the
actual deterioration in the monetary value of the plant of a corporation)
and arrives in accordance with certain complex formalities at a figure
that is exact to the last penny but is in fact only an opinion. In accordance
with the accounting ritual it is quite possible for a business organization
to make a profit each year for ten years, only to have lost money over
the .entire ten-year period. Board meetings, conferences of administrators,
company conventions, and many other activities engaged in by business
organizations also are partly if not wholly ritualistic. Thus in accordance
with certain current beliefs concerning the process of problem solving,
the department heads of a business (or other kind of organization) may
hold frequent conferences, during which they discuss, or are supposed to
discuss, joint problems and from which there are supposed to arise col-
lective decisions superior to those that could be achieved by any indi-
vidual member. The conference rites involve such standard elements as
agenda, parliamentary procedure, and the transcription of minutes.

1 For a detailed description of the beliefs, values, and rituals surrounding the earn-
ing of a livelihood in one primitive society, see B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens atid
Their Magic (2 vols., MacmiUan, New York, 1940).